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2.a Description of Property 


GEOLOGY, CLIMATE AND FLORA 


Madain Salih lies in a large plain, on the piedmont of the Jabal al-’Uwayrid, a large basaltic 
plateau which stands southeast of the Hijaz mountains. 
The region of which it is part presents ancient Palaeozoic sandstones dating from the end of Cambrian, 
beginning of Ordovician periods (510 to 475 million years ago). These sandstones have suffered from 
the tectonic constraints affecting the region since the Palaezoic and particularly from the rifting (the 
opening the Red Sea), which started 30 million years ago. The result of these constraints is a dense 
network of breaks which combine both very long and smaller joints, a phenomenon well known in 
the sandstones. 
The strong erosion dating from the end of the Miocene period (13-5 million years) further affected this 
network of breaks, resulting in the dissection of the sandstone plateau and in the shaping of the hills 
which can be observed today. 
The sandstones which border the Madain Salih plain are either red-brown (the older ones) or whitish 
(the more recent ones). They generally have a fine texture, though layers of cobbles are often observed 
in the red-brown sandstones, and veins of harder rock are relatively common in the whitish 
sandstones. These characteristics make them less suitable for rock cutting than very fine and more 
homogeneous sandstones. 
From the lithological point of view, it should be noticed that the sandstones are not uniformly resistant 
and some layers are more subject to erosion than others. 


The region in which lies Madain Salih is arid with average rainfall below 50 mm per year (40 to 50 
% of the rain falls in winter and 30 % in spring). The average annual temperature is 22°C, 12°C in 
winter and 30°C in summer. 

Wind is one of the main agents of erosion in the area. Winds are stronger in spring and at the 
beginning of the summer and blow mainly from the northwest. 

These climatic specificities make the region a very arid environment in which human installation was 
and is possible only because underground water is available. Indeed, the rain which falls both on the 
Jabal ‘Uwayrid, west of Madain Salih, and on the hills east of it, runs down to the central plain feeding 
the water table which can then be reached by a number of wells. The level of the water table has 
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Previous Page - Ph.7: Area C necropolis, from Babelli, 2006, p.84. 
Ph.8: satellite view of Jabal Ithlib, Satellite Quickbird, Eurimage, 2004. io 
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considerably lowered during the last century: water was less than 10 m deep at the beginning of the 
20th century while it can be reached presently at a depth of about 20 m. 


Madain Salih region belongs to the Saharo-Arabic area, in which the dominant tree species is the 
tamarix, to which should be added Mediterranean influences. 

The particularity of Maddin Salih is that it bears the vegetation which is normally found in wadis. This 
“wadi vegetation” forms a distinct category in Arabia. It often presents non-indigenous species, in this 
case of Mediterranean origin, surviving in very dry contexts thanks to the presence of underground 
water. The result of this combination is that the arboreal vegetation is well represented in the Madain 
Salih plain, not only with the tamarix (which has been used for hedges) but also and mainly with 
acacia trees. There are also a few green species and shrubs, as well as halophilic plants such as 
Zygophyllum simplex and Hammada elegance. 


The Madain Salih area forms a subhorizontal surface surrounded by sandstone hills which are either 
isolated or grouped to form small massifs. It is crossed from north to south by a wadi. The thickness 
of the sediment above the sandstone might reaches 11 m. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITE 


Madain Salih is the largest Nabataean site south of Petra. 
It is situated roughly 500 km south-east of Petra, 400 km north- 
west of Medina and 20 km north of al-‘Ula. 
It is well known among scholars and travellers for its rock-cut 
monumental tombs similar to those in Petra. 
The site lies in a large plain across which the Wadi al-‘Ula runs 
from north-east to south-west. It is marked by a number of 
sandstone outcrops of various sizes and heights. The most 
impressive among them is Jabal Ithlib, north-east of the site, 
rising to almost 100 m above the surrounding plain. 
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Ph.9: Desert landscape, from Babelli, 2006, p.215. 


Ph.10: Tombs in Jabal Ahmar, G. Ferrandisfor MSAP, 2003. 
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Pre-Nabataean period 


The elements which can be securely dated to the period before the great Nabataean 
monumental building activity took place at al-Hijr are very scarce, and no archaeological remains of 
this period are known (although it is possible that some may appear during the excavations scheduled 
for 2008-2011). 

The most visible pre-Nabataean remains are the Lihyanite inscriptions (a language belonging to the 





family of northarabian dialects) found in Jabal al-Khuraymat and Jabal Ithlib areas. Fifty texts written 
in this script have been recorded so far. Few Minaean (southarabian) texts, written on stones reused 
in more recent monuments, are also found on the site. 

Apart from the epigraphic material, some rock drawings associated with Lihyanite inscriptions 
certainly date from before the Nabataean period. The most interesting amonfg them, found in al- 
Khuraymat area, represents two life-size lions following one and other, drawn in a naive but 
expressive style. 


Up - Ph.11: Lihyanite inscription from Jabal 
Ithlib, SCT, 2003. 


Ph.12: Lihyanite rock drawings, Jabal al- 
Khuraymét, Maddin Sélih Archaeological 
Project, 2005. 
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AL-HIJR ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITE (MADAIN SALIH) 


The main features of a/-Hijr Archaeological Site (Madain Salih) are: 


1/ Necropoles. They surround the residential area and contain 111 monumental tombs, ninety- 
four of which with decorated facades varying considerably in size. Thirty tombs bear, incised in 
a special frame above the door of the funerary vault, a dated Nabataean inscription. These 
documents (the earliest dated BC 1/AD 1 and the latest AD 75) are property rights, a copy of 
which was kept in the temple of the city. They define who was allowedt to be buried in the 
tombs and indicate the fine to be paid by those who did not obey the rules listed in the text. 
Finally, more than 2000 non-monumental burial-places (simple cist-graves or tumuli) should be 
added to the monumental tombs. 


Description 





Ph.13: Area C, geological detail, S. Ricca, 2006. 


Ph.14: Southern part of Qasr al-Bint necropolis, Maddin Sdlih 
Archaeological Project, 2004. 
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2/ Religious area. It develops in and around Jabal Ithlib, in the north-eastern part of the 
archaeological park. Jabal Ithlib is the highest sandstone outcrop of the site and can be seen 
from as far as al-‘Ula. 

The internal part of the Jabal may be reached through a narrow passage between high rocks, 
some 40 m long which can be compared, although much smaller, with the Sq of Petra. At the 
entrance of this pass, to the right, is carved, the so-called Diwan room, in fact a triclinium where 
groups of people used to have meals together in Antiquity. Around Jabal Ithlib, on the outside, 
are carved several small Nabataean sanctuaries. Most of the niches, altars, bety/s and other 
religious monuments are associated with Nabataean inscriptions, sometimes dedications but 


most often signatures of the worshippers who came to worship their deity there during the 
Nabataean period. 
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Description 





Up - Ph.15: Nabataean niche with Betyl, Maddin Sdlih 
Archaeological Project, 2004 

left - Ph.16: Entrance of the Sig with niches, G. Ferrandis for 
MSAP, 2002. 

Down - Ph.17: Entrance of the Sig and the Diwan, SCT/DMAM, 
2003. 
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3/ Residential area. This term designates in fact the city 
proper, which lies in the middle of the plain. Its 
buildings were partly built in mudbrick and are therefore 
less preserved than the rock-carved monuments. The 
urban area was surrounded by a city wall, also built in 
mudbrick, which can still be easily recognized and 
followed on the ground on two-thirds of its length. 

A large number of remains belonging to ancient 





buildings have been recorded in this area and three 
seasons of geophysical detection have been undertaken, 
between 2002 and 2005, by members of the Madain 


Salih Archaeological Project. The survey has revealed an Up - Ph.18: Nabataean well (well 27), Maddin Salih Archaeological Project, 2005. 
; . Right - Ph.19: Excavations in the “residential area”, Maddin Sdélih Archaeological 
extremely densely city at periods which will have to be Proj 
roject, 2004. 
determined through archaeological excavations. down - Ph.20: Modern farm at al-Hijr, Madéin Salih Archaeological Project, 2005. 


4/ Ancient oasis. The water of the oasis was provided by 130 wells, most of which dug in the 
west and northwest part of the site, where the water table was most easily accessible. The 
diameter of these wells can reach 7 m and their depth 20 m, although most of them are smaller 
(average diameter 4 m). The wells were dug in the rock, while their upper part, usually dug into 
the softer soil, was lined whith large boulders of sandstone extracted from the ancient quarries 
of the site. These wells were fed naturally by contact with the watertable which was still, in 
2005, about 20 m below ground level. All these wells were probably associated with farms and 
cultivated areas which made the ancient site of Hegra an agriculture production centre. 
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AL-HUR ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITE (MADAIN SALIH) 


DESCRIPTION OF MADAIN SALIH NECROPOLES 


There are four main necropoles in Madain Salih: Jabal al-Mahjar (‘Area A’), Qasr al-Bint, Area 
C and the Jabal al-Khuraymat, with an uneven number of tombs in each of them. 


Jabal al-Mahjar is composed of four independent outcrops disposed parallel to each other. The 
tombs of this necropolis are scattered along the east or west flanks of these four outcrops: IGN 12-14 
on the eastern outcrop, IGN 7-11 on each side of the middle outcrop and IGN 1-6 on the west 
outcrop. Their decorated facades are relatively small, with the highest measuring 12 meters. Tomb 
IGN 14 is particularly interesting since it is the only one in Madain Salih whose burial niches still bear 
the traces of the grooves used to place the burials on top of each other. 


Qasr al-Bint is the most famous of al-Hijr necropolis and the most visited. Its 31 tombs are 
neither the largest nor the most decorated ones but they form, as a whole, the most conspicuous and 
most representative group at Madain Salih. They date from year 0 up to AD 58. The largest among 
them is IGN 20 (16m high), situated in a very prominent position in the middle of the western flank. 
Qasr al-Bint contains also an unfinished tomb, best visible from afar, which, had it been finished, 
would have been the largest tomb at the site probably reaching more than 
30 m (each degree of the halfstep is more than 1.7 m high). A beautiful 
Nabataean inscription, written just below the tomb, says that the owner was 
one of the local Nabataean governors. Some of Qasr al-Bint tombs show 
remarkable decorative elements such as masks of frightening monsters, 
eagles, human faces, and other small sculpted animals. 

As late as the third century AD, a man still had a tomb built for his mother 
at the southern end of the Qasr al-Bint with an inscription written in 
Nabataean script but in Arabic language. 


Area C necropolis consists of a single isolated outcrop situated 
southeast of the residential area. It contains nineteen tombs of average size, 
dated from 16 to 61 AD, though it seems that a few tombs on the northwest 
flank of the outcrop are older. These earlier tombs, without decorated 
facades, are all carved high on the cliff and are occupied by cist-tombs. They 
were presumably inaccessible in Antiquity. 
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Ph.21: Jabal 


al-Ahmar_ necropolis, Maddin  Sdlih 


Archaeological Project, 2004. 
down - Ph.22: Qasr al-Bint necropolis, S. Ricca, 2006. 





AL-HIJR ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITE (MADAIN SALIH) 


Jabal al-Khuraymat necropolis is the largest and lies in the south-western part of the site. The 
necropolis is composed of many different outcrops separated by sandy zones. Only eight of the 
outcrops, on the southeast limit of the Jabal, contain monumental tombs, with a concentration of 
monuments in the two middle outcrops. All the tombs face east, looking towards the city of the living. 
There are 48 tombs in al-Khuraymat area dating from 7 to 73 AD. Their facades have suffered from 
erosion more than those of any other necropolis of al-Hijr, and some of them (like IGN 56, 64, 73) 
have completely lost their lower part. 

Their poor state of conservation is probably due both to the orientation of the tombs, facing the 
dominant winds, and to the poor quality of the sandstone in which they were carved. Despite the 
relative modesty of most of the tombs in this area (height average is 6,70 m), tomb IGN 100, extremely 
well preserved, is one of the largest and most decorated tomb of al-Hijr. Its facade shows dwarf 
pilasters in the attica, and its acroteria, on each side of the pediment carved above the door, support 


beautifully preserved sphinxes. 
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Up - Ph.23: Qasr al-Bint outcrop from the sky, SCT, 2006. 

left - Ph.24: Jabal al-Khuraymdt necropolis, tomb IGN 100, 
Maddin Salih Archaeological Project, 2003. 

Down - Ph.25: Area C necropolis, S. Ricca, 2006. 





AL-HIJR ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITE (MADAIN SALIH) 


Besides the four major necropoles, there are a few isolated tombs carved in smaller outcrops. 
Qasr al-Farid (IGN 110) is the most famous and the highest finished tomb on the site (21,50 m). Its 
facade is the only one with four pilasters instead of the standard two. Qasr as-Sani isolated tomb, 
dated 8 AD, is situated near the south gate. It is 15 m high and belongs to the ordinary Hegra type. 


ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES AND STYLES 


The facades of the Nabataean tombs can be divided into five types which do not seem to follow 
a precise chronological order. The definition of these types helps understanding the structure of each 
facade. Moreover, as the largest and most complicated facades were made for the wealthiest people, 
the type of fagade, and the choice of the decorative elements to be included in it, had an evident 
social significance. 
The simplest type is represented by a fagade crowned by one or two rows of small crenellations. These 
facades are usually poorly decorated and their doors generally have a very simple frame and an 
ordinary lintel. 
Type 2 is represented by a facade crowned by two large half steps running in opposite directions. The 
facades belonging to this type were more open to stylistic influences than the crenellated tombs and 
show a greater variety of forms, ranging from simple to more elaborated shapes. Their lower part is 
often decorated at each end with pilasters supporting Nabataean capitals. In this case, the tombs are 
said to belong to the so-called “proto-Hegra” type. 
Type 3 is known as “Hegra type”, after the ancient name of Madain Salih. This is the most 
accomplished architectural style, with a non-decorative attic inserted between the cavetto cornice — 
which is systematically carved below the halfsteps — and the entablature above the pilasters. In its 
most elaborate forms, dwarf pilasters with Nabatean capitals are carved in this attic, as is the case in 
IGN 100. 
The doors leading to the funerary chamber of the tombs belonging to either the “proto-Hegra” or the 
“Hegra” types bear either a simple entablature or more elaborated patterns (aediculae adorned with 
a single or double frame of pilasters, with doric frieze, triangular pediment, etc.). 
There are two more types of facades in the Nabataean tomb repertoire. The first is represented by the 
so-called “arch tombs”, usually small tombs whose facade is crowned by an arch resting on pilasters. 
The other is represented by all the tombs which can be labelled “Hellenized”, either because their 
facade does not contain crenellations or halfsteps but is crowned by a triangular pediment, or because 
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Ph.26: Qasr al-Farid, from Babelli, 2006, p.82. 
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AL-HIJR ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITE (MADAIN SALIH) Description 


they contain features which are normally found in Greek monuments (pediments, tholos, etc.), such 
as the Khazna and the Dayr in Petra. There are no tombs belonging to this type in Hegra/al-Hijr. 


It is generally assumed that the origin of the crenellation motive — found in most of the Nabataean 
tomb facades — is Assyrian (8"-7" century BC). This motive became widespread in Arabia and is used, 
in particular, on the site of Mleiha, in the United Arab Emirates, from the end of the third century 
onwards and in Qaryat al-Faw, one of the other major sites of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, in the 1° 
century AD. However, this very motive is also used in the sanctuary of ‘Amrit, on the Syrian coast, in 
the Phoenician period. This distribution shows that, by the time the Nabataeans adopted it, this motive 
was already widespread throughout the Middle East. Other elements of the Nabataean facades are 
typical of Egyptian architecture, like the torus and cavetto cornice which was the upper termination 
of Egyptian architectural structures. Finally, Hellenistic Alexandria provided other motives, such as the 
double door frames and the use of half or quarter columns, or pilasters. 

All in all, the architectural style of the Nabataean tomb fagades can be described as a mixture of 
elements borrowed from the neighbouring civilizations (Assyria, Phoenicia, Egypt, and Hellenistic 
Alexandria) combined with elements which are typically Nabataean like the horned capital (a sort of 
draft Corinthian capital whose volutes of would be replaced by horns) and arranged in a way which 
transforms them into an original contribution to Hellenistic and Roman imperial art. 


Left - Ph.27: Arched door tomb, SCT, 2003. 

Up - Ph.28: Crenellated tomb, Jabal al-Khuraymat 
necropolis, SCT, 2003. 

right - Ph.29: Half step type tomb, Area C necropolis, 
S. Ricca, 2006. 

down - Ph.30: Nabataean “horn” capital, SCT, 2003. 
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THE OTTOMAN FORT 


The fortress of al-Hijr, dating from 1744-1757, was one of the many forts built to protect the 
pilgrims’ route to Mecca. It has a square plan (18x17,8 m) and is organized on two levels with rooms 
and a praying hall on each floor. An ancient well opens in the courtyard. The thick walls of the castle 
have arch slits and defensive brétéches above the front door and on the four corners. 


The fort was restored in late Ottoman period, probably when the railway station was built (1906) and 
has been restored again by the DMAM in 1985. 
In front of the fort lies a large water basin fed by the well through a small channel. 











Up - Ph.31: Ottoman Fort, courtyard, Maddin Sdlih 
Archaeological Project, 2003. 

Right - Ph.32: Ottoman Fort, general view, Maddin Sdlih 
Archaeological Project, 2003. 

left - Ph.33: Ottoman Fort, main facade, from Babelli, 
2006, p.154. 
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THE HIJAZ RAILWAY 


The Hijaz Railway was built under Ottoman patronage at the beginning of the 20" century to 
connect Damascus with the holy cities of Medina and Mecca, thus extending the already established 
railway link between the capital Istanbul, Baghdad and Damascus. 

Construction on the railway commenced in 1901, much of it funded by public subscription. The Hijaz 
Railway was officially opened for operation in 1908. The railway enabled pilgrims to reach the holy 
lands from the Middle East in 2-3 days and had a significant impact on the Muslim world. 

The Hijaz Railway was billed as a religious project, since it would link the three holy cities of 
Jerusalem, Medina and Mecca and ensure the safe passage of pilgrims during the annual Haj 
pilgrimage. Nonetheless the railway had also political and military implications coming at a critical 
time for the Ottoman Empire in the Middle East. Military personnel supported the construction works 
and the railway played an important role in the movement of troupes to the Hijaz. 

The Hijaz Railway involved matters of national security, hegemony and prestige that greatly 
outweighed its cost at a time when the Ottoman Empire was struggling for survival. 

The construction of the railway was problematic as 
it was built over difficult terrain under taxing 
conditions, including Bedouin raids and guerrilla 
warfare. The provision of water was vital for the 
operation of the railway and wells had to be dug at 
most stations to provide the necessary supplies to 
the stations. Where routes coincided, the Hijaz 
Railway stations were placed in close proximity to 
existing pilgrim route castles and forts with their 
established infrastructure. Much of the operation 
was overseen by German engineers and many of 
the stations along the route are clearly influenced 
by German railway buildings of the time. Turkish 
and Egyptian engineers took over on the last 
section of the line after Madain Salih as the line 
gained proximity to the holy city of Medina. 
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Ph.34: Passengers using the Hijaz Railway 
before its official opening in 1908, photo 
Maunsell 1907, in Facey 1996, p.41. 


Ph.35: Building the Hijaz Railway station at 
Mu‘azzam, one of the stops between Tabuk 
and Mada’in Salih, photo Hallajan, c. 1908, in 
Facey, 1996, p.40. 





Up - Ph.36: A locomotive and train on their side 
possibly due to an explotion, from Babelli, 2006, 


Up-right - Ph.37: Carriage and wheels along the tracks, 
from Babelli, 2006, p.149. 

Right - Ph.38: A blown up locomotive between Medina 
and Maddin Sdlih, from Babelli, 2006, p.150. 


The length of the railway line from Damascus to Madina is 1303 km. 
It enters the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia through Tabuk province in the 
north and continues through Madain Salih and al-’Ula before 
reaching Medina. The final segment of the line to Mecca was never 
built. 

Not long after it was completed, the railway was seriously damaged 
during World War | and the line was abandoned south of Amman 
through Tabuk province to Medina. This part of the line is also strongly 
associated with T.E. Laurence (Laurence of Arabia) as he led the Arab 
revolt during World War I. 

In Saudi Arabia, virtually all the railway track and ties have been 
removed. Nevertheless sections of the track bed and the many 
stations, placed about 20 km apart, remain. The railway has acquired 
a landscape value as abandoned stations and even carriages still dot 
the landscape. 

The Hijaz Railway is historically important for both Arab and Turkish 
history as it marked the beginning of Arab autonomy and the end of 


the Ottoman Empire. 
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PI.8: Hijaz railway in Saudi Arabia, SCT, 2006. 
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AL-HIJR ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITE (MADAIN SALIH) Description 


MADAIN SALIH STATION 


The architecture of the Hijaz railway was innovative in construction methods and technology 
and its forms were dramatically distinctive from the local vernacular. Gable roofs, built in sandstone 
or basalt were, and still are, completely alien to the architecture of heartland Arabia. 

The standard of architecture of the Hijaz Railroad Company was generally good and the ancillary 
facilities and the civil engineering works were innovative. The structures were practical, economic 





and easy to maintain. They are the earliest models of industrial architecture in Saudi Arabia. 


The railway station complex of al-Hijr lies in the north of 
the archaeological area. It is composed of 16 independent 
buildings built along the railway in sandstone blocks 
covered by red-tiled pitched roofs. 


The structures, all preserved, include the station building, Up - Ph.39: A view of Maddin Salih station complex from the 
h for th | d th | | Islamic fort, from Babelli, 2006, p.157. 

eee Ret erent fete tenance he Left - Ph.40: Maddin Sdlih Station, S. Ricca, 2006. 
shed for carriage repairs and an engine-shed housing Down - Ph.41: Maddin Salih carriage shed, interior, Maddin 


. . alih Archaeological Project, 2003. 
several carriages and one locomotive. ealibierenneolag ical Fre |ee 


The entire complex has been restored by the DMAM in 
1994 in view of future use for cultural activities and public 
services. 





The carriage-shed, currently hosting an original locomotive, is meant to become a permanent 
exhibition hall devoted to the history of the Hijaz railway 
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2.b History and Development 


HISTORY 


Most of the monuments and inscriptions visible at A/-Hijr Archaeological Site (Madain Salih) 
date from the 1st centuries BC and 75 AD. 
The site was certainly inhabited since earlier periods. Objects and shards recently found at the site 
are evidence for some form of human settlement possibly in the 3rd or 2nd century BC. At the other 
end, the site was occupied as late as the middle of the 4th century AD. 


The Origin of the Nabataeans and the Earliest Occupation of the Site 


The origin of the Nabataeans is disputed. Several hypotheses have been put forward during the 
last decades, however, none of them seems entirely convincing. 
Do they originally come from South Arabia, as some scholars thought because of their skills in water 
management and irrigation, reminiscent of the works of the Sabaeans in Yemen? Do they come from 
northwest Arabia, where they would have wandered, as nomads, with other tribes before migrating in 
direction of the Petra region, after the 552 campaigns of the Babylonian king Nabonidus in Arabia? 
Or do they come from eastern Arabia as the parallels drawn between their pottery and a possible 
original model in this region might suggest? 
Nobody really knows. What is sure is that an important proportion of the Nabataean personal names 
have either Arabic etymologies or Arabic forms, and these, added to the fact that they are called Arabs 
in ancient sources, have been considered as proofs of the fact that the Nabataeans were an Arab 
people. Their exact origin, however, is not determined. 


Evidence for occupation earlier than the first century AD is scarce in Madain Salih. An Egyptian 
amulet dated to between the 23" dynasty and the Ptolemaic period (8" to 4" century) and a seal, the 
closest parallels of which appear in the Neo-Babylonian glyptic, were found on the site but these 
objects may have circulated for a certain time before arriving to Madain Salih. Apart from the 
Lihyanite inscriptions and the objects mentioned above, the earliest finds in Madain Salih are the 
following: a black-glazed shard which, if found in Petra would be dated between the 3“ and the end 
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of the 2" century BC, and an amphora handle bearing an inscription written in Latin characters dated 


to the first century BC. This shows that ancient Hegra witnessed, at that time, an activity which made 
it possible to import such objects. Nabataean fine pottery is attested in Madain Salih from the 1° 
century BC onwards. Finally, traces of an occupation earlier than the monumental tombs with 
decorated facades are visible in some of the outcrops but they cannot be precisely dated since they 
only offer indications for relative chronology. These earlier tombs were cut high into the cliffs and 
were partly destroyed by the carving of the first century AD tombs. 


Most monuments and inscriptions are dated to the first centuries BC/AD. This is the case of the 
monumental tombs, one third of which is clearly dated to the interval AD 1-75. These monuments 
have not suffered from later reuse and most of them are still in an excellent state of preservation. 
They were only, though dramatically, altered by the clearing of the inner vaults carried out in the early 
1980s. This almost systematic clearing makes it now very difficult to find funerary structures with dead 
bodies in their original burial state. Fortunately, some of these structures still exist and are due to be 
properly excavated in the near future. 


Major pre-Islamic routes and sea trade 


The Nabataeans are well known for their important role in the incense and 
aromatics trade. Indeed, they controlled, thanks to camel caravans, the inland 
trade routes which linked the Indian Ocean to both the south part of the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean, at a time when sailing in the northern part of the Red Sea 
was not very much practiced due to sailing difficulties. 

Madain Salih was not located, unlike Petra, at a crossroad of these inland trade 
routes, but lied instead along the main north-south track of the caravan route that 
continued down to Najran and further to Tamna, in Yemen. 

It is possible however, that Madain Salih was located at the bifurcation of a 
secondary trade route connecting the inland route to a Nabataean port on the Red 
Sea known as Egra KOme in the ancient sources written in Greek. This site was 
recently identified by Saudi Arabian scholars in a site locally known as Karamdmi, 
some 30 km south of the modern city of al-Wajh, where a Nabataean temple was 
found. Traces of this ancient route have not been found at Madain Salih proper, yet 
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PI.9: Pre-Islamic trade routes in the Arabian peninsula, 


Supreme Commission for Tourim, 2006. 





Pre-isilamic Trade Routes 


recently, they were identified on the ground a little further north, and up to the Saudi-Jordan border, 
by a team of Saudi archaeologists who named this route the Darb al-Bakra. 


The Hijaz region was integrated into the Roman province of Arabia, whose capital was Bosra, in 106 
AD and there is no reason to suppose that it stopped being part of the various Roman and Byzantine 
districts which succeeded each other in this area before the 7" century. However, the written sources 
and available evidence indicate that Roman/ Byzantine rule never crossed the northern border of 
Hijaz and that their influence reached only the peripheries of Hijaz. Little is known, in fact, of Madain 
Salih after the mid-fourth century: a few shards, only three or four of which could date from the 
Umayyad period and only one coin, are evidence for human occupation during the 5" century and 
later. 

In the fourth century, in AD 356 to be exact, ancient Hegra was still run by a local mayor. A little 
earlier, in AD 267, we know from an inscription carved at the southern end of the most famous 
necropolis at the site — Qasr al-Bint necropolis — that the Nabataean monumental tombs of this area 
were probably not yet systematically robbed since a man had a tomb built for his mother. 

In the 10" century AD, the area was still famous for its wells and its cultivated fields and it is probable 
that there has always been some sort of sporadic occupation of the site and of the plain around it. 
However, there is no evidence that the site was densely occupied at any time between the 4” and the 
19" century. 


In the 19" century, as Charles Doughty reported (in 1876-1877), some pheasants were brought to 
Madain Salih from Tayma in order to cultivate the land. They were so successful that within a few 
years, they earned enough money to buy wells and palm trees in Tayma, allowing them to return to 
their homes. The reuse of the ancient Nabataean wells, through the traditional technique known as 
the nasba, still visible in many places, may date to this period, like the traces of plantations re-used 
in the 20" century. 

It should be mentioned that seasonal occupation by herdsmen, pilgrims and traders has not left 
significant marks in the landscape, and it seems that the tombs have never been systematically used 
as shelters, as happened with the tombs in Petra. They are therefore, usually, better preserved than 
those of the Nabataean capital. 

At the beginning of the 20" century, was launched the construction of the Hijaz railway and of the 
stations along the line, but the railway did not thoroughly modify the landscape. Yet, construction 
works damaged some of the archaeological structures (particularly on the western edge of the 
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PI.10: Maddin Sdlih aerial view (1970) showing the 19th c. cultivated areas, 
elaboration SCT, 2006. 


AL-HUR ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITE (MADAIN SALIH) 


residential area) and the need for building material led to the exploitation of large quarries that altered 
the shape of some rocky outcrops, notably in the Jabal al-Mahjar area, north of the site, and around 
Qasr as-Sani’, in the south. 

Hijaz railway buildings have now become an important part of national Saudi heritage. 


In the late 1960s-early 1970s, the Saudi government launched a programme aiming at settling in al- 
Hijr area Bedouins from the surrounding badiya to turn them into farmers. Each family received a 
piece of land with a well in it, and seeds for the plantations. The wells, most of which were ancient, 
were emptied manually and the sediments they contained, including vast quantities of pottery shards, 
left beside them. To draw water from the wells were used mechanical pumps. In order to install the 
pump as close as possible to the bottom of the well, their ancient masonry was severely damaged. 
The new farms were built on the same areas previously settled and cultivated in the 19" century, 
whose traces are visible on the 1970 aerial view reproduced in the previous page. 

Since the creation of the Madain Salih archaeological site, in 1972, the development of agricultural 
exploitation moved north of the ancient site (mostly north of the modern road). There, intensive 
agriculture exploitation is taking place in a number of farms watered by new modern wells. 


EARLY DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SITE 


Several Arab travellers and historians visited al-Hijr and wrote brief accounts on it. 
In the 10" century AD al-Maqdasi mentioned that al-Hijr (Madain Salih) was a small village with 
several farms and a number of active wells. 
The famous Arab traveller Ibn Battéita (14"" century) describes with admiration the so-called ‘houses of 
the Thamid people’, in fact the Nabataean tombs, said to be carved in the red rocks and to bear steps. 
He noticed that these “houses” were so well preserved that it seemed they were just built. He could 
still see many bones inside the tombs. 


In the 19" century AD, the British traveller Charles Doughty visited the site and wrote an account of 
his journey in Arabia in his Travels in Arabia Deserta. 

He was followed few years later by Charles Huber and Julius Euting, two western travellers. However, 
the largest and most impressive exploration of the site was undertaken in 1907, 1909 and 1910 by 
two Dominican Fathers, A. Jaussen and R. Savignac, who published their discoveries in a book called 
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Description 


Ph.42: Cover page of 1914 book by 


Jaussen & Savignac. 






RR. PP. JAUSSEN & SAVIGNAC 
Mission 
archéologique 


“ Arabie 







INSTITUT FRANCAIS D’ARCHEOLOGIE ORIENTALE 


AL-HIJR ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITE (MADAIN SALIH) Description 


Mission archéologique en Arabie (Jaussen & Savignac 1909-1922). This monumental work is still the 
principal source for those interested in the archaeology and epigraphy of north-west Arabia in general 
and of Madain Salih in particular. 


After the First World War, the site was visited by St. John Philby, who gave an account of his journeys 
in The Land of Midian (Philby 1957). He was followed by two Canadian scholars, F. V. Winnett and 
W. L. Reed, who visited the site in 1962 and published their discoveries, with contributions from other 
specialists, in Ancient Records from North Arabia (Winnett & Reed 1970). 

Finally, in 1968, a team from the University of London, under the direction of P.J. Parr, spent a few 
hours at the site, collecting surface pottery and recording inscriptions, and published a report in 1972 
(Parr, Harding & Dayton 1971 [1972]: 23-26, 50-51). 


Since the 1960s, exploration, excavation and preservation have been undertaken by the Saudi Arabian 
Department of Antiquities. The latest excavations took place in the autumn of 2003 under the 
direction of Dr. Daifallah al-Talhi. They revealed a monumental Latin inscription dated to the years 
AD 175-177 which has recently been published (Al-Talhi & Al-Daire 2005). 


Between 2001 and 2005, a new collaborative project between the French Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
and the Deputy Ministry for Antiquities and Museums in Riyadh was undertaken at Madain Salih. The 
aim of this project was to study the site by all the methods which could be categorized as "survey" 
(i.e. non destructive), such as interpretation of aerial photographs and satellite images, ordinary 
ground and geophysical survey, topographic survey, architectural analysis, etc. The project included 
a thorough re-examination of all the rock-cut monuments, from betyls to tombs; a study of the natural 
potential of the site in terms of water and agriculture; a survey of the residential area, using differential 
magnetometry; and a re-examination of the epigraphic evidence. The ultimate aim is the publication 
of an archaeological and epigraphic annotated atlas of the site, the first volume of which, devoted to 
the tombs, is currently in preparation. 

Finally, an excavation project is in under process to be carried out by the Deputy Ministry of 
Antiquities and Museums in collaboration with King Saud University in Riyadh and a French Team 
from CNRS. Planned for the period 2007-2011, the project has been approved by the Supreme 
Commission for Tourism in December 2006. Proper excavations are therefore, expected to take place 
starting from February/March 2008. 


Up - Ph.43: Front elevation of Tomb IGN 100, original drawing 
from Jaussen & Savignac, 1914, vol.|, PI.XL. 

Ph.44: Tomb A3, plan & sections, original drawing from Jaussen 
& Savignac, 1914, vol.1, Fig.174. 
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